











Reviews: May 1977 


to the second song in the show. “Sugaree” comes loping 
out in a nice, southern-styled pace, the smell of home 
cookin’ in the air. Sauntering but mournful, perhaps 
even a tad brokenhearted, it’s immediately apparent that 
this gait suits the band just fine, thank you. They lock 
directly on to it effortlessly. The sound is lulling, but 
there’s an undertow of good ol’ Grateful Slyness lurking 
*neath the knickers. Garcia’s voice manages to convey 
all of these things at once. 

There are three jams. The first finds Garcia squeez- 
ing delicate notes, though not without some anguish. 
After a peaceful trot, Lesh comes romping by, zigzag- 
ging across Garcia’s path, trying to spook his horse. He 
does. Garcia begins squeezing harder in response and 
the music soars. His notes are now as sweet, rich, and 
juicy as a ripe pear. He takes the music to a pleasant alti- 
tude, the others perfectly in step, adds some sharp 
strumming, and then they all close the jam in unison, on 
the dime. This was actually the warm-up. 

Keith takes the helm for the second excursion at 
first, lightly and gracefully popping his keys. Garcia 
sneaks in after a go-round, kickin’ gently—then 
harder—then suddenly very hard, driving the music 
almost into a wall before deftly shifting gears to leap 
the wall and quickly sprint away. The band takes the 
jump, too, hot on his tail. Garcia then begins to choke 
up; he suddenly begins nailing his notes with such 
intensity that it sounds like he’s crying out in agony, 
squeezing tears from his strings. It’s an extraordinary 
display of feeling and never fails to pierce my heart, 
despite countless listens. His full feeling expressed, Gar- 
cia proceeds into a ferocious round of strumming as the 
band roars beside him. They peak, explode, and close 
the net again. This was mot a warm-up. 

The last safari begins very slowly, with dragging, 
melancholic chords making it seem that the band might 
be going to go down quietly this round. But these chords 
become harder, more firmly popped; they push for- 
ward—nearly forcing the lock. Patience, begone: power 
strums emerge as everybody starts teeing off on their 
instruments, and controlled mayhem errupts. When the 
music rages to a lofty peak, Garcia shifts into fanning 
his guitar, sounding liked an amped blender. Higher they 
go, Garcia’s hand a blur, to one last peak before Keith 
slashes down his keys and—shuddering!—they seal it 
off in unison again before anybody gets hurt. 

There are harder-edged versions, longer versions 
(though not by much), and even wilder versions. But in 
terms of exquisite interplay, of undistracted listening 
and all-round group synchronization—this one is my 


baby. It’s also a great song to turn people on to the Dead 
with. And so, with this stellar piece under their belts, the 
Dead polish off the rest of the set with the same keen 
focus. Special mentions: “Row Jimmy” is amazingly 
thick with fine licks and more superb ensemble work; 
Garcia’s lead on “Loser” is so taut his notes feel like a 
succession of scorpion bites; and the set closes with a 
“Dancin’” that reaches a gorgeous, spiraling, orchestral 
crescendo fueled by Garcia’s washboard effect on his 
guitar. “Dancin’” doesn’t get any better (uh, in post-’70 
versions, that is). 

Now we come to set 2. “Samson” chugs along briskly 
with high energy. “Ramble On Rose” has a distinct car- 
nival feel and is executed on a larger than normal, much 
grander scale with its second-set positioning; it’s one of 
my favorite versions ever. “Estimated,” despite its 
embryonic state, features a don’t-miss screeching wah- 
wah lick by Garcia during the second verses right after 
“Might and glory gonna be my name,” and a fine, 
spacey post-jam. “Terrapin” fits perfectly into this show 
as the band grooves deeply and warmly, delivering an 
outstanding version. The segue into “Playing” is so 
smooth it feels like just another part of “Terrapin.” 

Unsurprisingly, the gang takes the “Playing” jam 
immediately into a lush, creepy, pensive field of sub- 
atomic particles. The tempo is sneaky, slinky, and spine- 
tingling all at once. Weir amazes. Keith sprinkles his 
notes into the soup like herbal seasonings. Garcia and 
Lesh each solidly hold one side of a square room; the 
other walls are missing. After establishing this strange 
ambience, they all suddenly drop into a free-fall tum- 
bling space, as if gravity has simply vanished. On top of 
this comes a heroic rumbling from Garcia in the form of 
some mighty strumming. Holy cow! He’s playing the 
Uncle John’s reprise chords as if his life depended upon 
it. The band lands and begins singing, “Whoa whoa, 
what I want to know—how does the song go?” How? 
Backward, that’s how. Then, they slam into the song 
through the front door. 

It’s an achingly sincere version, passionately per- 
formed and sung with intense conviction. In fact, the 
words seem to be a revelation even to the singers. 

The reprise jam is a dense mosaic of swooshing 
sounds, a lather of confidence glistening from it. They 
know they’re in the Zone. I must say again that Weir’s 
playing—here and throughout the show—is simply 
stunning. 

The “Drums” are crisply rendered and segue 
expertly into a languid but steel-belted “Wheel.” It’s 
sung like a nursery rhyme. The transition out finds us in 
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“Playing” terrain again before Garcia slips in “China 
Doll,” possibly to the surprise of the others. He sings it 
with spooky, mournful overtones, and the vocal climax 
feels like dipping into a hot bath. The closing jam is fully 
played out, patiently, till it reaches an inspired climax. 
At the last note—as if on cue—the gang musically 
bounce away, elevated by Phil, and springs like a deer 
toward a neon light at the edge of the forest: “Playing 
Reprise: Open All Night.” So they drop in. 

Weir dazzles again as they get ultra-spacey right off 
the bat. There’s a unique feel of both winging it and 
intense deliberation: your typical Grateful Dead para- 
dox. The music gradually unfolds into a Garcia-Weir 
duet with light, but effective, accompaniment from the 
other band members. After they get snug, wrapping 
around and teasing the standard “Playing” pole—the 
whole band suddenly somersaults simultaneously into a 
whirling meltdown. Absolutely magical! It quickly 
calms back into the duet again, only this time they’re 
ready: they tie the knot sweetly and then barrel head- 
first into the reprise with a strut that reads like a banner: 
“Are We Hot or What?” Hell, yeah. It all concludes 
majestically with a mighty cascading chord that is held 
for a full forty-five seconds before actually ending. 
Amen. 

MICHAEL M. GETZ 
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Lakeland Civic Center Arena, 
Lakeland, Florida 


Set 1: Bertha, Me and My Uncle, They 
Love Each Other, Cassidy, Jack-a-Roe, Jack 
Straw, Tennessee Jed, New Minglewood 


Blues, Row Jimmy, Passenger, Scarlet Bego- 
nias > Fire on the Mountain 

Set 2: Samson and Delilah, Brown-Eyed 
Women, Estimated Prophet > He’s Gone > 
Drums > The Other One > Comes a Time > 
Saint Stephen > Not Fade Away > Saint 
Stephen reprise > One More Saturday Night 
Encore: U.S. Blues 


1. Source: SBD, Quality: A+, Length: 3:05, Geneal- 
ogy: pre-FM > DAT > C 
2. Source: AUD, Quality: C, Length: 3:00 


: May 1977 


3. Source: FM-SBD (GDH 441, 442, 451, 452), 
Quality: A, Length: 3:00 
Highlights: The entire tape 


This topsy-turvy show features a fiery thirteen-song 
first set (remember 1974?) that contains “Scarlet” > 
“Fire” and a “standard” eleven-song second set in 
which the Dead play “Brown-Eyed Women.” Donna 
really shines on this night, with no out-of-place wails 
and plenty of great harmonies. The show bursts open 
with a rocking, thirteen-anymore “Bertha” that is just 
as powerful as any from this extraordinary month. At 
11:23, the “Row Jimmy” is the longest I have ever 
heard, and it has an incredible solo from Jerry. But the 
peak of the set, and even the whole show, is the “Scar- 
let” > “Fire.” Just after the last vocals in “Scarlet” fade 
away, the music stops for about two seconds, a la 
“Sugar Magnolia.” What a gorgeous moment. Then 
Jerry jumps into his familiar riff, electrified as it only 
could be in May 1977. Then WHAM! The band plays a 
“Sunshine Daydream”-style beat and they keep doing 
this while playing the regular riff in between the beats. 
This is the only time I have heard this weird formula- 
tion. The transitional jam is longer than at Cornell, if 
less intense. The actual transition is pretty sudden, as 
the song pair goes. “Fire” is introduced simultaneously 
by Jerry and Phil; Jerry uses a series of staccato blasts of 
the usual riff to usher in the song. 

The second set is pretty normal—by May ’77 stan- 
dards, that is. The opening “Samson” is pretty much 
identical to the one from Dick’s Picks III. Bobby gives a 
few cryptic comments before “Estimated” about how 
the band doesn’t quite remember how to play the 
song, although this is obviously not the case. With crisp 
guitars, this “Estimated” is a near-perfect version. The 
middle section of the set, forty-five minutes from the 
beginning of “He’s Gone” to the end of “Comes a 
Time,” is strong and well-played; it has its moments but 
is not particularly outstanding, given the context. The 
difficult opening lines of “Saint Stephen” are sloppily 
played, with Jerry changing keys with each repetition of 
riff, but after that the version is clean and well worth a 
listen. It’s a strong version, if it’s not quite a Cornell or 
a 6/9/77 Winterland. “Not Fade Away” opens up with a 
bouncy, silly feel, but it becomes a normal version after 
that. Anything from this month has got to be good. This 
show isn’t quite as intense as others from this period, 
but a good quality tape would be a treat for a veteran 
taper or a great hook to entice a newbie. 

AARON DONOVAN 





